4i8 THE TRANSMIGRATION OF HUMAN SOULS CHAP.LX
human souls at death into animals is firmly held by the
natives of San Cristoval, and has correspondingly influenced
their treatment of the animals which they suppose to be
tenanted by the spirits of their dead.    The belief and the
practice are well described as follows :  " After death a great
many  ghosts   become  incarnate  in   animals.    It  may be
wondered in what way the natives determine the particular
animal into which the ataro (soul) of a dead relative has
entered.    It depends partly on where the man is buried.
It is a common practice to bury in the sea both chiefs and
common people, and their ataro naturally becomes incarnate
in fish, especially in sharks.    After his death his skull and
other relics may be put into a wooden figure of a shark,
which is then securely sealed with canoe gum, and allowed
to float in the sea.    Watch is kept, and the first thing seen
to approach it is the future incarnation of the ataro.    Usually
a shark, it may also be an octopus, a skate, a turtle, or a
crocodile.    But all ataro have not a sea incarnation.    When
a man or woman grows old, natives watch to see whether
any animal persistently associates itself with them.    This is
often a bird.    The bird comes to the house and perches on
the old man's shoulder.    It must be a young bird.    It is
fed and treated respectfully as the future home of the man's
soul.    When he dies his soul is known to be in the bird.
His children will not eat any bird of that sort.    This taboo
seems only to last for a generation.    There is now a man
living at Raumae whose father went into a hawk, tehe.
This man cannot kill any hawks or eat them, though other
people may do so quite freely.    Birds into which the ataro
may go are the hawk, the afitaronga, another kind of hawk,
the aususuwai, a kingfisher, and the waifirufiru, a small
black and white bird.    Or again the ataro may go into a
stone or a tree.    This is known by dreams after a man's
death.    If in a dream the ataro of a man is seen at a stone,
or by a tree, that is known to be its incarnation.    Thus there
is an ataro in a topaga tree near Rafurafu.    The man's
children will not cut down this tree, or any other topaga tree.
Sacrifices are made there to the ataro" l
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